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PREFACE 
By Senator Walter F. George 





This staff study examines the relationship of the United Nations to 
the specialized agencies and the problems occasioned by this inter- 
connection. The concern of the United States about this relationship 
has been voiced by both the Secretary of State, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, and our permanent representative at the United Nations, 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

Secretary Dulles told the subcommittee that there was.a “curious’’ 
and in his opinion “inadequate’”’ control over these bodies. “I be- 
lieve,” he said, “that the whole galaxy of satellites which revolves 
around the United Nations deserves some consideration, although 
those bodies are not themselves technically organs of the United 
Nations.” 

Ambassador Lodge, in his testimony before the subcommittee, 
supplemented this statement with more detailed comments of his 
own. He stated that ‘for practical purposes the specialized agencies 
are independent,” despite some formal coordination. This status 
“has been the source of many troubles.”’ He raised with the subcom- 
mittee, therefore, ‘‘the question as to whether the present provisions 
of the United Nations Charter are adequate for the sort of coordina- 
tion we want, and, if not, whether the system of coordination should 
be improved, and if so, by what changes in the charter.” 

From time to time I have noted a disturbing tendency on the part 
of the specialized agencies to go their own separate ways. In some 
cases they are supported in this tendency by special interest groups 
within member states which seek funds and status for the particular 
agency in which they are interested. 

I can readily understand why the specialized agencies would resist 
any integration process that would place them under the immediate 
authority and control of the General Assembly. For the Assembly 
is primarily a political body and the specialized agencies fear their 
technical work would be jeopardized if it were subjected to the political 
pressures that are released every year in New York. 

Both the United Nations proper and the specialized agencies have 
as one of their main objectives the kind of cooperative action that will 
strengthen the fabric of peace in the world. Whether the work of the 
various agencies and instrumentalities in the total U. N. system might 
be more effectively coordinated is certainly one of the questions our 
subcommittee must examine. 

During the past several years, a number of important steps have 
been taken to coordinate the activities of the specialized agencies and 
thus to avoid duplication and overlapping of effort. Much can still 
be done without recourse to formal charter amendments or without 
getting these agencies enmeshed in the cold war. Our best hope, it 
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seems to me, lies with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
I believe that his vigorous and enlightened leadership can do much to 
accomplish the objectives we all have in mind. 

This staff study was prepared to help the subcommittee consider 
the question. It summarizes the existing relationship between the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies, and discusses some of the 
major problems created by the system and some of the suggestions 
which have been advanced by way of a solution. 

This study was prepared for the subcommittee by Dr. Hugh L. 
Elsbree, senior specialist in government and public administration 
with the assistance of Mary Shepard, Foreign Affairs Division, 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, under the direc- 
tion of the subcommittee staff. It does not necessarily reflect the 
views of the Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter. 


JULY 25, 1955. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 





A. INTRODUCTION 


In the drafting of the United Nations Charter great importance 
was attached to international economic, social, and cultural coopera- 
tion. Considerable difference of opinion developed, however, as to 
the most effective method of promoting this objective. Some favored 
a centralized system, in which the social, cultural and economic objec- 
tives expressed in the charter would be the direct responsibility of 
the United Nations organization. Others felt that it would be desir- 
able to keep these functions largely separate from political and 
security matters, and to handle them through more or less autonomous 
international agencies, existing or to be established. 

In the end the principle of decentralization was the one relied on 
chiefly, although not exclusively. The provisions of the charter on 
this point are somewhat unprecise. 

This study discusses a number of problems and proposals concerning 
the relationship of the specialized agencies to the U. N. It seeks to 
identify and analyze briefly only those more general problems in 
existing relationships involving either possible amendment of the 
United Nations Charter, or relatively far-reaching changes falling short 
of charter amendment. The study does not deal with the internal or- 
ganization and programs of the specialized agencies as such. More- 
over, the study makes no effort to identify and discuss all of the signifi- 
cant problems and issues of coordination that have arisen. For exam- 
ple, discussion of difficulties in the actual execution of programs, as 
well as in the provision of administrative services, is almost entirely 
omitted. This is not because these problems are in any sense lacking in 
importance, but rather because they involve a host of highly detailed 
cooperative administrative arrangements. 


B. PRovIsSIONS OF THE CHARTER 


The social, economic, and cultural objectives of the United Nations 
are stated in broad terms in the charter.! The organization is to 
promote solutions of international economic, social, health, and 
related problems; international cultural and educational cooperation; 


1 See preamble and arts. 1 (3), 13 (1b), and 55, 
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higher standards of living and full employment; the observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without regard to 
race, sex, language, or religion. 

The charter recognizes a division of responsibility between the 
United Nations and what are called the specialized agencies in the 
carrying out of these objectives. The U. N. is assigned a direct 
function under article 62 to initiate and undertake studies and to 
make recommendations respecting international economic, social, 
and cultural objectives. The charter recognizes, however, that 
similar functions reside in the specialized agencies. 

These agencies are to be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations, through the General Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council. The United Nations may make recommendations for co- 
ordinating the policies and activities of existing agencies and, where 
appropriate, for creating additional agencies. 

Thus the responsibility of the United Nations with regard to the 
social, economic, and cultural objectives of the charter is twofold: 
(1) it has a direct responsibility for promoting these objectives; and 
(2) it has responsibilities with respect to coordinating the work of 
the specialized agencies, which are engaged in the pursuit of similar 
objectives 

The latter responsibilities are described in some detail in articles 
17, 63, 64, and 70. These articles deal with the financial and budg- 
etary arrangements between the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, coordination of the activities of the agencies, reporting of 
their activities, and the interchange of representatives. The language 
of the articles is such, however, as to leave unclear the specific extent 
of control of the United Nations over the agencies. This is un- 
doubtedly due in part to the fact that some of the agencies predated 
the United Nations and it was uncertain in 1945 how the new organiza- 
tion would affect them. Nor was it clear at that time to what extent 
the membership of the agencies and the United Nations would 
parallel each other. In any event, the assumption appears to have 
been that the proper division of responsibilities would be achieved 
through the exercise of the United Nations’ power to make recom- 
mendations on coordination.? 


C. RELATIONSHIPS OF THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES WITH THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Ten operating specialized agencies now have agreements in effect 
with the United Nations in accordance with article 63.3 Four of the 
agencies involved—the International Labor Organization (ILO), 
the International Telecommunications Union (ITU), the Universal 
Postal Union (UPU), and the World Meteorological Organization— 
formerly the International Meteorological Organization—(WMO)— 


2 For a detailed discussion of the United Nations Charter and the specialized agencies, see L. M. Goodrich 
and Edvard Hambro, Charter of the United Nations (Boston, 1949) chaps.9and 10. Also, Gustav Pollac- 
zek, The United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, American Journal of International Law, vol. 40, pp. 
592-619 (July 1946). 

3 Twelve agreements have been approved by the General Assembly. Anagreement was approved with the 
International Refugee Organization (IRO), which was established as the result of U. N. initiative in 1948. 
The IRO was abolished at the end of 1951. In 1948 the General Assembly approved an agreement with the 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO), also initiated by the U. N. The 
IMCO Convention has not yet been ratified by the number of states required to bring it into existence. 

For the text of the ILO, ICAO, and UNESCO agreements, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
pp. 679-683, 741-745, 717- 721; for the WHO, UPU, ITU, Bank, and Fund agreements, see United ‘Nations, 
General Assembly, Doc. A/348, Doc. A/347, Doe. A/ 370, and Doe. A /349; for the WMO agreement, see Year- 
book of the United Nations, 1951, pp. 957-960. 
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were in existence prior to the Second World War. The other six 
agencies—the Food and Agricultural Organization (FAQ), the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD), the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization (ICAQ), the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), and the World Health Organi- 
zation (WHO)—were founded during the closing years of the Second 
World War or shortly thereafter. One of them—the World Health 
Organization—was established through the initiation of negotiations 
by the U. N., as provided for in article 59.‘ 

For the most part the specialized agencies are organized in a similar 
fashion. Each, however, is an independent international legal entity ; 
each has its own membership similar to but not the same as that of 
the United Nations. Spain, for example, is a member of the FAO, 
UNESCO, WHO, and several others but not of the United Nations 
itself. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, has membership in the 
United Nations but is not a member of IBRD or the IMF and most 
other specialized agencies. 

Each agency has its own governing body and secretariat. With 
two exceptions the agencies are supported by assessments on member 
States.° Their principal functions consist of the gathering and pub- 
lishing of technical information and providing expert advice, and 
assistance and other services to members. They also make recom- 
mendations and develop conventions with a view to facilitating inter- 
national cooperation among member states on various social, economic, 
and cultural matters. 

The purposes of the specialized agencies are indicated by their titles 
and are generally spelled out in some detail in the constitutions of the 
organizations. The purpose of the ITU, for example, is to maintain 
and extend international cooperation in telecommunications and to 
develop the efficient operation of technical facilities. The UPU is 
concerned with the efficient exchange of international mails. FAO 
seeks to provide increased supplies of food and other agricultural 
products and improve the living conditions of rural peoples. 

There has been some criticism of the specialized agencies in this 
country and by others, notably in the Soviet Union, for engaging in 
activities which are regarded as not properly the concern of inter- 
national organizations and for duplication of functions among them- 
selves and with the United Nations. On the other hand, many 
observers have pointed out that some of the functions which they 
perform are of great importance in the modern world. This'is readily 
apparent and is generally recognized in the case of the UPU, which 
makes possible a reliable international mail service, or ICAO, which 
contributes to safety and efficiency of international air travel. It is 
less evident, and less generally accepted, in the case of some of the 
other specialized agencies. Nevertheless, the agencies operating in the 
fields of health, labor, education, agriculture, and others undoubtedly 
have a value to many countries. That this is the case is suggested by 
the extent of the membership in the agencies and by the widespread 
use of their facilities, particularly by the Seas countries. 

4 For text of the constitutions of these organizations, see U. S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
A Decade of American Foreign Policy: Basic Documents, 1941-49. 8S. Doc. 123, 8ist Cong., 1st sess., 


U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1950. 
5 See table of specialized agencies below. 
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The specialized agencies 


Date of 


Number 


United 








ats United of sore wee i 
Agency ven OF-\ States | members| Ments on States | States 
: ganized = ; members, assess- 
partici- (March a | reent 
pation 1955) 1955 ment pe 

United Nations Educational, Scien- | 

tific, and Cultural Organization | | 

(UNESCO)__. 1945 1945 72 | $9,491, 420 | $2, 847, 426 30. 00 
World Health Organization (WHO) 1946 1948 84 | 10,049, 360 3, 349, 790 33. 33 
Food and Agriculture Organization | 

(FAO) ---| 1945 1945 71 | 5,890,000 | 1,767,000 30. 00 
International Labor Organization 

(ILO) 1919 1934 | 70 6,990,913 | 1, 747, 729 25. 00 
World Meteorological Organization 

(WMO) | 1950 1950 87 314, 809 | 33, 881 10. 76 
International Civil Aviation Organi- | | 

zation (ICAO)! | 1944 1945 65 | 2,530,260 | 824,539 32. 60 
International Telecommunications | 

Union (ITU) | 1934 1934 90 5, 403, 200 484, 000 8. 96 
Universal Postal Union (UPU)?2 | 1874 1874 93 408, 543 17, 820 4. 36 
International Bank for Reconstruc- | : 

tion and Development (IBRD) 1945 1945 56 (3) 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) 1945 1945 56 (3) 





i Stated in Canadian dollars. 

2 Estimate based on previous year’s experience. 

3 No assessments; financed by capital subscriptions from member governments 
tions. 


and income from opera- 


The agreements entered into between the specialized agencies and 
the U. N. are negotiated agreements, not unilateral expressions of 
the U. N.’s conception of what the relationship between it and the 
specialized agencies ought to be. They are essentially agreements 
to cooperate, and there are few instances of the surrender of any 
rights of decision on the part of the specialized agency to the United 
Nations.°® 

The agreements between the U. N. and ILO, ICAO, and FAO 
contain relatively more detailed provisions for cooperation than do 
the others, especially in administrative, technical, and financial mat- 
ters. However , with the exception of the Bank and the Fund agree- 
ments, the content in all cases is fairly similar. 

In general, the provisions of the agreements fall into three cate- 
gories. One category is made up of articles providing for reciprocal 
arrangements, including reciprocal representation, without voting 
power, at meetings concerned with matters that are of interest to 
either organization; reciprocal proposal of agenda items; the fullest. 
and promptest exchange of information and documents; and the 
furnishing of information requested by the International Court, with 
the right of the agencies in turn to ‘call on the Court for advisory 
opinions under specified conditions.’ 

A second category of provisions in these agreements includes 
articles which obligate the specialized agency to take unilateral action. 
The agencies agree to transmit to the U. N. annual reports on their 
activities; to consult with the U. N. in the preparation of their budgets; 
to consider any recommendations made to them by the General Assem- 
bly and the Council; and to notify the U. N. of action taken on its 





6 In the case of the ICAO agreement, the General Assembly is given a veto power over an application for 
membership in this agency by a state that is not a signatory of the 1944 convention, a member of the U. N., 
ora neutral in World War II. A similar veto is given the Economic and Social Council as to applications 
for membership in UNESCO by states not members of the U. N 

1 See art. 96 (2) of the United Nations Charter. 
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recommendations; to cooperate with and ‘“‘render assistance to”’ organs 
and suborgans of the U. N. in facilitating coordination; and to inform 
the Economic and Social Council of any formal interagency agreements. 

A third category of articles in these agreements provides for admin- 
istrative and financial cooperation. The specialized agencies ‘‘recog- 
nize that the eventual development of a unified international civil 
service is desirable from the standpoint of effective administrative 
coordination.’”’ In the meantime they agree to consult together in 
order to avoid competitive recruitment, and to achieve as much uni- 
formity as possible in administrative matters. They also agree to 
cooperate in regard to statistical services so as to eliminate duplication. 
They recognize ‘‘the desirability of establishing close budgetary and 
financial relationships,’’ and ‘“‘shall consult together concerning the 
desirability of the inclusion of the budget within a general budget of 
the U. N.”’ Any arrangement to this effect, however, is to be the 
subject of a supplementary agreement.® 

The agreements with the two older agencies—the Universal Postal 
Union and the International Telecommunications Union—are briefer 
and more general in their terms than the others. This applies espe- 
cially to the articles dealing with assistance to the organs of the U. N., 
personnel arrangements, administrative and technical services, and 
financial and budgetary arrangements. For example, in regard to 
financial arrangements the older organizations simply agree to trans- 
mit their budgets to the General Assembly for recommendations 
thereon. No mention is made of the desirability of an international 
civil-service board. 

The agreements with the Bank and the Fund differ in significant 
respects from the other agreements. It is emphasized that each must 
function as an independent international organization. The agencies 
are not to be required to furnish the U. N. any information which 
they regard as confidential. Representation of the United Nations 
in the operations of the two agencies is limited to meetings of the 
Board of Governors, and the agencies agree merely to give due con- 
sideration to the inclusion in their agenda of items proposed by the 
U. N. It is reciprocally agreed not to present recommendations 
“without reasonable prior consultation.”” Furthermore, ‘the U. N. 
recognizes that the action to be taken by the Bank on any loan is a 
matter to be determined by the independent exercise of the Bank’s 
own judgment,” and the U.N. agrees to refrain from making recom- 
mendations with respect to any particular loan. Also, the Bank and 
the Fund consent to transmit quarterly financial statements, but the 
U. N. agrees to take into consideration that these agencies do not 
depend on annual contributions for their budgets, and each is to 
enjoy full autonomy in deciding the form and content of its budget. 
As regards administrative and personnel matters, the Bank and the 
Fund agree to consult with the U. N. in order to insure the most 
effective use of the services and facilities of the two organizations. 


D. Unitep Nations STRUCTURES AND PROCEDURES 


The organs chiefly concerned with the coordination of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies are the General Assembly, the 


8 There is also provision for amendment of the agreement and for authority for the Secretary-General 
and the director of an agency to enter into supplementary arrangements. 
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Economic and Social Council, and the Secretariat. The charter 
specifies that primary responsibility for coordination shall be vested in 
the Economic and Social Council, which may make recommendations 
to the General Assembly, the organ with ultimate responsibility. 
With respect to examination of the budgets of the agencies, however, 
the General Assembly assumes primary responsibility. The Secre- 
tariat is involved through the assistance it renders to the General 
Assembly and the Council in the performance of their coordinating 
functions, as well as in direct relationships with the secretariats of the 
specialized agencies. 

The organization of each of these U. N. organs for the performance 
of its coordinating functions is given here only in barest outline. 


THE GENERAL 





ASSEMBLY 


The reports of the Economic and Social Council respecting the 
specialized agencies are referred to the General Assembly.’ Gen- 
erally speaking, these reports are concerned with policies and programs, 
although these often overlap with budgetary and administrative 
questions. 

In carrying out its responsibility for examining the budgets of the 
specialized agencies, the General Assembly is assisted by an Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, consisting 
of nine specialists serving as individuals and not as representatives of 
governments. The Advisory Committee examines the budgets and 
fiscal practices of the U. N. and the specialized agencies and makes 
reports and recommendations thereon at each regular session of the 
Assembly. 


THE 





ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The Economic and Social Council, as previously noted, has a dual 
responsibility. It initiates and supervises the carrying out of social, 
economic, and cultural programs of the United Nations itself and it 
coordinates the programs and activities of the specialized agencies. 
In connection with the first function, it has established a large number 
of commissions and subcommissions, regular and temporary com- 
mittees, and various other bodies.’? Even though the chief con- 
cern of these bodies is with the U. N.’s own social and economic 
programs, many of them are necessarily involved to some extent in 
coordination with the specialized agencies. The Economic and Social 
Council has a Committee of the Whole to deal with questions con- 
cerning coordination with the specialized agencies. 

In 1949 the Economic and Social Council made provision for what 
has come to be called the United Nations Expanded Technical As- 
sistance Program.'' This was a joint U. N.-specialized agency pro- 
gram, financed not out of regular assessments but from voluntary 
contributions. The program actually got underway in 1950. 





* The Assembly’s Second (Economic) and Third (Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural) Committees 
consider such reports. These Committees have at times held joint meetings because of the close inter- 
relationship of the social and economic problems dealt with in the Economic and Social Council reports. 

10 In 1951 an ad hoc committee made a thorough examination of the organization and penneis of the Coun- 
cil and its commissions (United Nations, Economic and Social Council, 13th sess., N. Doc. E/1995). 
At its 13th session (1951), the Council also made several organizational changes in reg a to its own agenda 
and the .oomenes commissions (United Nations Bulletin, vol. 11, pp. 334, 348). 

11 U. S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter. Re- 
view of the United Nations Charter: A Collection of Documents. S. Doc. 87, 83d Cong., 2d sess. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1954, pp. 756-764. (Hereafter referred to as Collection 
of Documents.) 
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Special coordinating machinery for this program was established in 
the form of a Technical Assistance Committee. This Committee was 
composed of the countries constituting the Economic and Social 
Council. Its function was to coordinate general policy. A Technical 
Assistance Board (TAB), composed of representatives of the par- 
ticipating agencies, was set up to review all project requests made by 
the underdeveloped countries either to the U. N. or to the specialized 
agencies. The TAB was also to have authority to allocate a portion 
of the funds voluntarily contributed to the program. Resident 
representatives of the Board were to act as field coordinators, but 
were given no authority over the staff of the participating agencies. 

In the early stages the Technical Assistance Board acted on agree- 
ment of the members. Later, provision was made for an Executive 
Chairman of the Board, to be appointed by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. The TAB could take action through agreement 
between the majority of the Board and the Executive Chairman. In 
case of a disagreement between a majority of the Board members and 
the Executive Chairman, either one could refer the matter to the 
Technical Assistance Committee. 

The influence of the Technical Assistance Committee and Technical 
Assistance Board goes beyond the mere making of recommendations. 
While operations remain the responsibility of the participating agen- 
cies, the creation of the position of resident representative, as a 
coordinator and spokesman in various situations, is an important 
experiment in closer working relations between the U. N. itself and 
the specialized agencies in the field. 


THE SECRETARIAT 


The Secretary-General is called upon from time to time by the 
General Assembly and the Economic and Social Council to prepare 
reports on problems relating to the work of the specialized agencies, 
and to the coordination of their policies and operations with U. N. 
social and economic activities. Moreover, various units of the 
Secretariat are continuously engaged in cooperative and consultative 
relationships with the secretariats of the specialized agencies. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION 


At its third session, the Economic and Social Council requested the 
Secretary-General to establish a standing committee composed of the 
directors of the specialized agencies and the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, under the latter’s chairmanship, in order to ensure 
implementation of the agreements entered into between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. First referred to as the Secre- 
tary-General’s Committee on Coordination, this body became known 
in 1947 as the Administrative Committee on Coordination. It 
submits regular reports twice a year to the Economic and Social 
Council, dealing with a wide range of coordination problems. It 
confers on occasion with the General Assembly’s Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 
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E. PrRoBLEMS AND PROPOSALS 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The charter framed at San Francisco, while providing machinery 
for the achievement of coordination and unity of purpose between the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies, at the same time allows 
a large measure of flexibility and decentralization of responsibilities. 
Developments since 1945 have led to demands in some quarters for 
greater integration of the activities of the United Nations and the 
agencies. Those who hold this point of view charge that present 
arrangements are wasteful and duplicative. Others point out, how- 
ever, that the present loose system has advantages. 

It is held by some that to increase the power of the United Nations 
over the agencies would subject the latter to the cold war political 
environment of the United Nations and make more difficult the fulfill- 
ment of international economic and social objectives. The fact that 
the U.S. S. R. and many of the satellite nations are not members of 
most of the specialized agencies has made it possible to conduct pro- 
grams of international social and economic development in a non- 
political atmosphere which does not exist in the U. N. proper. It 
should be noted, however, that the U.S. S. R. and the satellites have 
now joined some of the specialized agencies and may join others at 
any time. 

The lack of uniformity in the memberships of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies, it is pointed out, is in itself an obstacle to 
complete integration. If the United Nations were given more power 
in the coordination of agency programs, nations which now do not 
belong to some of the agencies could nevertheless influence the policies 
adopted in relation to them. On the other hand, nations which are 
not members of the United Nations but belong to one or more of the 
specialized agencies would be precluded from contributing to the for- 
mulation of U. N. policies with respect thereto. 

The functions and powers of the various specialized agencies, it is 
further contended, are defined and limited by the agreements under 
which they are established. It is doubtful if much support could 
be found for a system under which the United Nations would be 
given the major responsibility for directing the development of these 
agencies by majority or even a special vote of some kind. Then, 
too, not all states are interested in belonging to all agencies and it 
would be inequitable to compel members of the United Nations to 
share in the expenses attendant upon the financing of each specialized 
activity in a centralized system. In addition, the argument is made 
that the independence of the agencies tends to encourage the broadest 
possible participation of states in each one. 

Aside from these considerations, a further argument advanced is 
that the administrative task of organizing under the United Nations 
the great variety of technical, social, and economic programs now 
carried on by the specialized agencies would be an extremely complex 
one. It is doubtful, the argument runs, that closer integration would 
bring with it any appreciable increase in administrative efficiency; 
and, even if it did, there might be a counterbalancing loss in initiative 
and vitality in the agencies. 
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Other objections to a more centralized system point to the unsuit- 
ability of the Economic and Social Council as a coordinating body. 
The Council is composed of a varying membership of 18 governments 
elected by and responsible to the General Assembly, whereas the 
agencies all have much larger memberships and are themselves 
responsible to member governments. If further integration is 
desired, it is argued, the Council is not the proper body through 
which to achieve it. That end would be better served by the creation 
of some autonomous agency, perhaps on the order of the Administra- 
tive Committee on Coordination. 

Doubts have also been expressed about the political feasibility of 
tying the specialized agencies too closely with the United Nations 
for fear that if that organization ceased to obtain widespread support, 
great harm would be done to the agencies. A loose system permits 
the agencies to grow or decrease in importance on the basis of their 
own merits and usefulness in the international community. 

On the other hand, it is held that the present decentralization does 
not sufficiently tie the specialized agencies to considerations of gen- 
eral U. N. policy. There may be instances where the activities of an 
agency operate to the detriment of the United Nations. The makers 
of general international policy, it is contended, should be able to exer- 
cise overall supervision of the specialized agencies since the latter do 
not exist in a political vacuum; they are, rather, part and parcel of 
the political process of international relations. Experience has shown 
that a general breakdown in international collaboration severely 
circumscribes the work of all international agencies. 

The opinion is also advanced that close integration of the agencies 
and the United Nations would promote a more realistic appraisal of 
their work. The agencies depend for their effectiveness upon support 
of governments and such support is largely contingent upon political 
considerations, which find their focus in the United Nations. In 
practice, it is true that international politics inevitably influence the 
work of the agencies. It should be noted that requirements for 
membership do not in any instance exclude states on the basis of 
ideology. Communist states are free to join any of the agencies and 
only recently the Soviet Union has applied for membership in the 
International Labor Organization and UNESCO. 

Perhaps the principal argument in favor of greater centralization is 
that effective administration and budgetary control are difficult, if not 
impossible, under the present loose system of coordination. To be 
efficient, it is contended, international organization should represent a 
comprehensive, unified structure with a central authority where the 
power of decision resides. Under the present general organization, 
when gaps in activities or conflicting policies or overlapping are 
discovered, there is no sure process whereby issues can be resolved. 
Furthermore, the United Nations does not have the authority to 
assign to the agencies any particular task since each decides upon its 
own activities. Not only should the United Nations be given such 
authority, but the organization should also be allowed to determine 
the fields of responsibility of the agencies and to outline the broad 
programs which they carry out. If the activities or policies of the 
agencies conflict, the United Nations should be able to take the 
necessary remedial action. 
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Another administrative difficulty which is cited in support of 
centralized control lies in the perpetual temptation for each agency 
to seek exclusive control of all matters which could be interpreted as 
falling within its jurisdiction, and to be in jealous rivalry of other 
agencies or of the United Nations itself. In the absence of any 
overall control, there is thet endency for each to extend its functions 
and responsibilities and magnify the value and importance of its 
work in relation to the others. 

Insofar as financial expenditures are concerned, the total budgets of 
the specialized agencies, which have a tendency toward expansion, pre- 
sent a serious problem to the smaller states, as well as to the United 
States. Economy, in some instances, may be the most important ele- 
ment upon which the survival of an agency depends. And there can- 
not be strict economy in a system under which administrative costs are 
duplicated many times over in different agencies. A strong case for 
unitary budgetary control is presented by the argument that the total 
expenses for member countries must be kept within reasonable bounds. 

Much of the argument over decentralization versus centralization 
of the U. N. and the specialized agencies may actually be somewhat 
academic. The more fundamental problem may be that of national 
coordination and control of representatives in these various bodies. 
If each nation followed consistent and integrated policies in the U. N. 
and in the specialized agencies, the problem of coordination would 
in many ways solve itself. What apparently happens, instead, is that 
bureaucratic jurisdictional squabbles and struggles for power within 
the governments of the participating nations are often transferred to 
the international scene. On the other hand, it may be that the lack 
of coordination between the U. N. and the specialized agencies may 
itself stimulate jurisdictional dissension in the national governments. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL AS A 
COORDINATING BODY 


As previously pointed out, the Economic and Social Council has 
primary responsibility both for coordinating the policies and activities 
of the specialized agencies and for initiating programs in economic, 
social, cultural, health, and related matters, fields in which some of the 
specialized agencies are active. Ultimate responsibility for the 
coordinating function, as well as for the U. N.’s own social and eco- 
nomic program, is vested in the General Assembly, but the charter 
clearly intends the Council to be the active coordinating body. 

A former official of the League of Nations, who asserts that— 
it is * * * generally agreed that the work of the Council and its attendant 
commissions has been disappointing— 
believes that the Council’s dual responsibility, that is, of unilateral 
action and coordination, is an insurmountable handicap and— 
as a result ECOSOC [the Economic and Social Council] has been rendered amor- 
phous. It is at once the cupola of 11 autonomous specialized agencies and the 
cupola of its own structure of committees, functional commissions, regional com- 
missions, special boards and funds. In this shapelessness lies, I believe, a major 
remediable cause of its weakness.” 

Mr. Loveday notes that in 1952—notwithstanding the fact that 
during the preceding year some of the Council’s commissions had been 


2 Loveday, A. “Suggestions for the Reform of the United Nations Economic and Social Machinery,” 
International Organization, val. VII, pp. 325-341, at p. 326 (August 1953). 
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suspended—there reported to the Council 14 subcommissions 
and working bodies, 11 functional commissions and subcommissions, 
3 regional commissions, 11 specialized agencies, and a miscellaneous 
group of 8 other bodies, making a grand total of 47 altogether (in 
addition to reports of the Secretary-General). The Council and its 
subcommittees held 172 meetings during the year and the Council 
adopted 104 resolutions. Mr. Loveday further observes that the 
Council was occupied most of the time with its own social and economic 
programs, and with the discussion of human rights. It was able to 
give attention only to one or two major matters of coordination, and 
most of its resolutions relating to the specialized agencies merely 
acknowledged receipt of reports. Mr. Loveday contends: 

The truth of the matter is that ECOSOC cannot reduce its agenda to reasonable 
proportions and become an effective body unless it sloughs altogether one or 
another of its functions.% 

His proposal is that the Council should be made exclusively a 
coordinating body. Its social and economic functions would be 
transferred to a new specialized agency, to be located in Geneva, 
near the [LO and WHO. Some of the functions of the United Nations 
Secretariat with relation to social and economic affairs would also 
be transferred to the new agency, as would the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration. (The TAB would not be trans- 
ferred.) The new agency would absorb the Council’s Economic Com- 
mission for Europe and Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, while the Economic Commission for Latin America would be 
brought more or less under its wing. 

The proposal also would have the Human Rights Commission 
detached from the Council and report directly to the General Assem- 
bly. The sole remaining function of the Council, in brief, would be to 
coordinate the specialized agencies. 

Mr. Loveday also suggests that while this proposal would not actu- 
ally require any change in the United Nations Charter, it might be 
desirable to consider the deletion or modification of article 68 and the 
second section of article 62, both of which deal with the Council’s 
functions in the field of human rights. 

Other observers—though inclined to agree that the Council’s mix- 
ture of functions complicates its organization, overcrowds its agenda, 
and results in some relative neglect of coordination problems—believe 


‘that the above proposal is too drastic. In the first place, they con- 


sider it highly unlikely that such a change would receive substantial 
support within the U. N. Further, they question the desirability of 
concentrating in a single new agency as conglomerate a group of social 
and economic functions as the Council is now responsible for. It 
would be even more difficult than it is now, it is argued, to coordinate 
these programs with those of the existing specialized agencies if they 
were to be removed bodily from the U. N. From this point of view, 
it is argued that it would be more desirable if some of the U. N. social 
and economic functions are to be transferred, to transfer a given group 
of functions to an agency established with a fairly specific mission. 

As for the major issue, it is contended that the Council would func- 
tion less well, rather than better, as a coordinating body if its own 
program were transferred to a new specialized agency. It is no doubt 


18 Thid., p. 328. 
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difficult to act as the coordinator and the coordinated, as the Council 
now does. On the other hand, it is argued, the Council’s familiarity 
with international economic and social cooperation derived from its 
own programs gives it a firmer background—and a greater leverage— 
for coordination than it could have if it acted solely as a coordinator. 
The United Nations Secretariat, too, without the experience and con- 
trols growing out of its role in administering U. N. programs would 
be in a less advantageous position to assist the Council and the Assem- 
bly on coordination matters. In short, it is argued, the shifting of the 
U. N.’s entire social and economic program out of the organization 
might result, not in more effective coordination, but in a marked 
accentuation of the tendency toward independence of action on the 
part of the specialized agencies. 

Mr. Loveday also makes the point, as others have done, that the 
Council might well consider having its advisory committees composed 
of individuals serving in a personal capacity (not as national represen- 
tatives) meeting in executive session, rather than in public. In this 
connection he calls attention to the Assembly’s Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, wich appears to have 
performed an independent and technical service in reviewing the U. N. 
and specialized agency budgets. 

It may be said, in concluding discussion on the appropriateness of 
the Economic and Social Council’s s present powers and the performance 
of its coordinating functions, that the Council itself has given consider- 
ation to its own reorganization. A 1951 reorganization, providing 
for the suspension of some of the functional commissions and the 
establishing of a Committee on Coordination, appears to have resulted 
in somewhat more attention being given to matters of coordination. 
Whether or not there is to be a drastic change in the Council’s own 
social and economic activities, the need for further strengthening of 
its coordinating role is widely recognized. 


SUPERVISION OF SPECIALIZED AGENCY BUDGETS 


The United Nations Charter provides that the General Assembly 
shall examine the administrative budgets of the specialized agencies 
with a view to making recommendations to the agencies concerned, 
but gives the Assembly no actual control. The agencies (except in 
the case of the Bank and the Fund) have agreed to consult with the 
U. N. in the preparation of their budgets, and to transmit their pre- 
pared budgets to the General Assembly. In turn, representatives of 
the specialized agencies are permitted to participate without vote in 
meetings of the Assembly and any of its committees when adminis- 
trative or financial questions directly involving them are being dis- 
cussed. Finally, the U. N.-specialized agency agreements (except as 
otherwise noted) provide for consultation— 
concerning the desirability of the inclusion of the budget within a general budget 
of the United Nations. 

The General Assembly’s Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions has conducted thorough examinations of 
the budgets of the specialized agencies. Although considerable prog- 
ress has been made in w orking out uniform financial regulations and 
standard methods of reporting, the Advisory Committee’s examina- 
tions are handicapped in many ways. The Committee has pointed 
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out, for example, the need for more effective work by the U. N. and 
the secretariats of the agencies in arranging for a more uniform 
presentation of budgets: 

At present, a number of different budgetary conceptions prevail: While some 
agencies go into minute detail in explanation of their estimates, others register 
only titles of expenditure with little, if any, explanatory information. In conse- 
quence, the size of budget documents and the type of material contained therein is 
strikingly varied." 

The Committee is handicapped also by the fact that the governing 
bodies of the specialized agencies convene at different times, resulting 
in many instances in the submission to the U. N. of preliminary esti- 
mates rather than actual budgets at the time the General Assembly 
considers these matters. In most cases agency budgets have already 
been adopted before being considered by the U. N., so that the General 
Assembly’s recommendations can be considered only with reference to 
the next budget to be adopted. The budgets of the Bank and the 
Fund, in accordance with the agreements with these agencies, are not 
even subject to examination by the Assembly. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles, the examination of the budgets 
by the Advisory Committee of the Economic and Social Council has 
served a useful purpose. The Committee has not adhered to a narrow 
policy of examining merely the form of presentation of the budget or 
the adequacy of budgetary and financial procedures. It has not 
hesitated to examine and make comments and recommendations upon 
a great variety of expenditure items." 

The effect of the Advisory Committee’s examination and the General 
Assembly’s recommendations on administrative and budgetary 
matters is difficult to assess. The Committee, composed of individual 
experts, is apt to look at the specialized agency budgets, and at the 
entire problem of specialized agency coordination, with a somewhat 
more critical eye than, say, the Economic and Social Council, or 
the Secretariat. In the last analysis, however, control rests with 
the agencies and their only actual obligation is to report back to the 
Assembly what, if any, action has been taken on recommendations. 


PROPOSAL FOR A CONSOLIDATED U. N.-SPECIALIZED AGENCY BUDGET 


The General Assembly in its 5H sessions discussed the possibility 
of establishing a consolidated U. N.-specialized agency budget. This 
would involve approval of agency budgets by the General ‘Assembly. 
The matter was studied in 1948 by the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination, which made inquiries of the agencies as to their views, 
and issued a report.'® The replies of the agencies were negative. The 
Committee itself expressed the opinion that there would be no ad- 
vantage in continuing to explore the idea of a consolidated U. N.- 





14 United Nations General Assembly, Twenty-fifth Report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, U. N. Doc. A/2287, December 4, 1952, p. 14. 

15 In its report to the 7th session of the General Assembly, for example, the Committee commented, often 
critically, on these matters among others, with reference to one or more of the agencies: agency budge ting 
and budget presentation of extrabudgetary (especially expanded Technical Assistance Program) funds; 
travel items and the need for strict agency control over them; arrears of contributions and the practice of 
adding to the estimates an amount equivalent to the anticipated arrears; the need for greater uniformity 
in the presentation of budgets; the proposal for a consolidated budget (see below); application of the 
Council’s priority criteria (see below); administrative practice regarding cost of living adjustments; co- 
ordination of services and the Secretary-General’s report thereon; conference schedules and places of meeting ; 
location of permaneiit agency headquarters; uniformity in the form of the annual reports; and the use of the 
U.N. telecommunications system 

16 United Nations, Economic and Social Council, First Report of the Coordination Committee, UN 
Doc. E/614, January 29, 1948, Annex V. 
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specialized agency budget. It recommended instead the development 
of alternative methods and techniques of coordination. It pointed out 
that a consolidated budget would require amendment of the constitu- 
tions of the specialized agencies; changes in the character of General 
Assembly delegations so as to include specialists competent to discuss 
specialized agency programs; the lengthening of General Assembly 
sessions; and “the devising of arrangements to meet the difficulty that 
the U. N. and the specialized agencies do not have the same member- 
ship. It appeared to the Committee that it would be more practicable 
to try to achieve coordination without going to these lengths.” 

Strong disagreement with the 1948 stand of the Administrative 
Committee on Coordination was expressed in a report prepared by the 
Senate Expenditures Committee’s Subcommittee on Relations with 
International Organizations: 


The subcommittee cannot agree with the conclusions of the Administrative 
Committee on Coordination. It is true that there are obstacles. However, given 
the will to cure existing weaknesses and achieve substantial economy, efficiency, 
and conservation of resources, a consolidated budget system can be adopted. 
Since the majority of the member governments of the agencies are also members 
of the United Nations, no sound reason appears to exist for their failure to amend 
the constitutions of these agencies. With respect to program coordination being 
basic to budgetary coordination, the subcommittee is of the opinion they are 
intertwined inseparably, with one dependent upon the other. If effective budget- 
ary coordination is achieved, effective program and project coordination will 
follow. There appears to be no good reason why necessary changes could not be 
made in the character of General Assembly delegations and provision could easily 
be made for lengthening the session of the Assembly. With respect to the 
problems presented by divergent membership in the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, procedures could easily be worked out whereby the section 
of the budget relating tc each specialized agency would be initially voted in the 
General Assembly only by those member governments which are members of 
that agency. Thus, when the Fifth Committee of the Genera] Assembly is dealing 
with the budgets of the specialized agencies, members of the United Nations 
which are not members of a particular agency would not participate in the con- 
sideration of the budget of that agency. Arrangements can also be worked out 
whereby members of specialized agencies which are not members of the United 
Nations would be able to debate and vote on the budgets of those specialized 
agencies to which they belong. Arrangements of this kind between the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and the League of Nations have proved to be satis- 
factory. Finally, following such initial action on the budget of each agency, the 
consolidated budget of the United Nations and the agencies included therein 
could then be approved by the General Assembly in plenary session.!8 


The adequacy of U. N. supervision of budgets of the specialized 
agencies under article 17 (3) of the charter and under the provisions 
of the existing agency agreements will no doubt continue to be 
debated. The issue is crucial to the status of the agencies, which are 
well aware of the implications of budgetary control not merely for 
form and adequacy of budgetary presentation, and for provision of 
administrative services, but also for control of their programs. In 





17 The issue was raised again by the General Assembly at its sixth session, when the Secretary-General 
and the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions were asked to give attention 
to the matter. The Advisory Committee reported that the Administrative Committee on Coordination 
was still of its earlier opinion, and that after consultation with the Secretary-General it had come to the 
conclusion that it would be premature to place the matter before the seventh session of the General Assembly 
for discussion. The Advisory Committee added that it— 

“proposes to keep the question under continuous review and, after consulting with the Secretary-General, 
it will at an ef gr eee time make recommendations to the Assembly.” 

Finally, the Committee sounded this note: 

“«* * * the long-term view of member states on the advantages of comprehensive budgeting will be bergely 
influenced, and indeed may be determined, by the position taken by the executive heads of the Unite 
Nations and the specialized agencies in respect to common services and the coordination of services.” 

United Nations, General Assembly, Twenty-fifth Report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions (cited in note 14), p. 16. 

8 U.S. Senate Committee on Expe nditures in the Executive Departments, Subcommittee on Relations 
w ‘ith International Organizations. 8S. Rept. 90, pt. V, 1951, pp. 55-56. 
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fact, one of the chief arguments for a consolidated budget is that it 
would be one way of effecting, or at least of encouraging, coordination 
and central control of the policies and programs of the agencies. Any 
proposal to strengthen article 17 (3) of the United Nations Charter, 
whether by formal amendment or by U. N.-specialized agency agree- 
ment, must expect to meet with firm resistance from advocates of a 
highly decentralized system. 


U. N. COORDINATION OF POLICIES AND PROGRAMS OF SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES 


The problem of coordinating the policies and programs of the 

specialized agencies is in part “that of preventing overlapping and 
duplication. “More positively, however, it is the “problem of so re- 
lating programs from year to year that the total effort of the U. N. 
and the agencies in the social and economic fields yields maximum 
results toward the achievement of goals set by the charter. It is 
not enough that the U. N. and the agencies do not carry on the same 
programs or projects; it would seem equally essential that the pro- 
grams of each agency be designed to fit into a general pattern, in 
accordance with a carefully worked out system of priorities. It is 
also partly a problem of fixing responsibility. Ambassador Lodge, 
for example, has pointed out that— 
* * * speaking frankly and realistically, the specialized agencies are, for practical 
purposes, independent. In past years, for example, the publicity coming from 
one specialized agency had a significant and understandably irritating effect on 
a sizable number of Americans, with reactions which damaged the United Nations 
proper and which prejudiced some of the fine work actually being done by the 
specialized agencies * * *. That is the principal objection. It isn’t to the 
United Nations itself. It is notably to ill-advised publicity which has come out 
of one of these specialized agencies in previous years.!® 

For the elimination of duplicating programs, the U. N. and the 
specialized agencies have adopted a ‘number of devices and arrange- 
ments, including an annual catalog of projects, agreements concerning 
distribution of responsibilities, and numerous working agreements 
and consultations. 

At its 11th session (1950) the Economic and Social Council adopted 
a set of criteria intended to provide for the U. N. and its agencies 
a common approach to the valuation of priorities between programs 
within a particular field of work and between projects within those 
programs. In 1952, at its 14th session, the Council drew up a list of 
six major social and economic programs, ‘and of c ontributory programs, 
upon which it suggested that the U. N. and the agencies might con- 
centrate their efforts. The Council simply listed these subjects; no 
attempt was made to indicate an order of importance among the six 
fields, or among the contributory programs. 

The General Assembly has several times considered the possibility 
of the establishment of an overall system of priorities, including an 
order of relative importance. No generally accepted solution has 
been reached. In the meantime, the Advisory Committee has notified 
the specialized agencies that in examining their budgets it would give 
special attention to seeing whether their programs are properly inte- 

rated for work of primary importance, and whether due regard has 
een given to relative priorities within programs, and to the appli- 
cation of the criteria of the Council and Advisory Committee. The 
1” U.S, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter, Review 


of the United Nations Charter. Hearings, pt. 1, 1954, p. 39. 
*® Collection of Documents, pp. 769-777. 
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Committee interprets its own jurisdiction as regards program matters 
and priorities in the following words: 

The Committee emphasized that, while not claiming authority to deal with 
matters of policy as such, in connection with the substance of proposed programmes, 
it does regard itself as competent to deal with the financial implications of such 
matters and with possible repercussions on the total expenditure of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies.*! 

The report of the Senate Expenditures Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Organizations expresses the view that the U. N. should have 
at least enforcement powers with respect to the application by the 
agencies of U. N. priority criteria, unless a consolidated budget should 
be adopted: 

Although it would require amendment of the constitutions of the specialized 
agencies to empower the United Nations to enforce criteria with respect to their 
projects, such action should ultimately be taken, if coordinated work programs 
are to be used for the greatest good of the greatest number.” 


While it may be expected that increasing attention will be paid to 
the development of a system of priorities with an order of importance 
indicated, it is altogether likely that any proposal to confer enforce- 
ment authority on the U. N. will meet with strong opposition, as in the 
case of the proposal for a consolidated budget. 


PROPOSALS AFFECTING THE EXPANDED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


The expanded Technical Assistance Program furnishes at once the 
most striking illustration of U. N.-specialized agency coordination on 
a large scale, and the difficulties involved in effecting such coordina- 
tion. The centralizing features of the program have met with con- 
siderable resistance. This is illustrated by recent developments 
concerning the allocation of funds. Funds for the pregram come 
from voluntary contributions of United Nations member states and 
other states as well. Under the original resolution setting up the 
program, the first $10 million of these funds was to be allocated to the 
participating agencies on the basis of specified ratios. The second 
$10 million was to be divided in the following way: 70 percent was to 
be allocated automatically in the same ratios as the first $10 million, 
while the remaining 30 percent was to be allocated in such manner as 
the Technical Assistance Board of the Economic and Social Council 
might decide. Later the method of allocation was changed so that the 
first $10 million was to be allocated on an automatic basis, the balance 
being subject to allocation by TAB. 

At the 16th session of the Council in the summer of 1953, the decision 
was made to allocate 75 percent of the funds automatically according 
to the established ratios, leaving only 25 percent to be allocated by 
the TAB. Ina major reversal the Council decided (in July 1954) that 
from 1955 on funds would no longer be allocated in accordance with 
percentages fixed in advance but would be distributed on the basis of 
requests submitted by governments and established priorities. The 
Technical Assistance Committee will authorize the allocations, after 
review of an overall program drawn up by the Technical Assistance 
Board. In order to avoid major fluctuations in the total amounts ear- 
marked for each of the participating organizations from year to year, 





21 United Nations, General Assembly, Twenty-fifth Report of the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions (cited in note 14), p. 17. 

2210. S. Senate Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, Subcommittee on Relations 
With International Organizations (cited in note 18), p. 42 
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the allocations to each will be not less than 85 percent of what it was 
for the preceding year, or proportional amounts depending on the 
funds available. 

The agencies have objected to TAB review of programs, especially 
since institution of provision for an Executive Chairman and for the 
majority principle in decision-making. Moreover, they have shown 
considerable concern over the appointment of resident representatives 
of the U. N. in the field. 

The arguments against a centralized program are chiefly that the 
technical agencies are the best judges of their own programs and that 
a nontechnical TAB review is not useful; that the resident represent- 
atives may create unfortunate barriers between technical agency 
personnel and officials of the underdeveloped nations being assisted; 
that the administrative costs of TAB and the resident representatives 
absorb an undue proportion of the program’s funds (approximately 
5% percent of a total of $25,300,000 during the last fiscal period) ; that 
TAB allocation involves delays and uncertainties, thereby impairing 
essential planning; and that the distinction between technical assist- 
ance performed as part of the agency’s regular work and the expanded 
program prevents the full integration by the participating agencies of 
their technical assistance programs. 

Those who support the TAB position, on the other hand, insist that 
a centralized review is essential to a balanced program including health, 
agricultural, educational, and other aspects; that resident representa- 
tives are needed in the field to act as points of contact with officials of 
the countries being assisted, as well as with officials in charge of the 
United States and other bilateral technical assistance programs; that 
the proportion of funds devoted to administrative costs can be greatly 
reduced if the total funds for the program are enlarged, since the exist- 
ing arrangement could administer a much larger program; and that 
such delays and other disadvantages as may result from TAB review 
of programs or allocations of funds are of minor consequence as com- 
pared to the benefits of centralized planning and control. To the 
argument that the distinction between regular and expanded agency 
technical assistance work is in part an unreal and awkward arrange- 
ment, the advocates of centralized control reply that the expanded 
program should not be turned over to the agencies because it would 
reduce the desired U. N. emphasis on the development of under- 
developed areas and eliminate the gains that have resulted from 
voluntary financing, unified direction, and interagency coordination. 

Criticism of the plan is not confined to those who dislike its central- 
ized features. It is generally considered that the administrative costs 
are high and that proper field coordination is difficult to obtain. The 
smaller specialized agencies especially do not find it easy to delegate 
planning responsibility to field officers, and yet the resident repre- 
sentatives have no line authority, being able only to coordinate and 
negotiate. Finally, even those sympathetic with central control of 
programing are not altogether satisfied with TAB as a control body. 
It has been proposed, for example, that an intergovernmental com- 
mittee should replace TAB, on the grounds that control should be 
vested in the governments rather than in representatives of the 
agencies, 

F. Conctup1ing COMMENTS 


Secretary of State Dulles has spoken of the “inadequate control” 
exercised by the United Nations over the specialized agencies. Am- 
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bassador Lodge supported this position by noting that for practicas 
purposes the specialized agencies are ‘“‘independent.”’ 

These tentative conclusions are consistent with those reached by 
a Senate subcommittee in 1951 which spoke of agreements between the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies as ‘‘merely agreements 
to cooperate and nothing move,” and urged closer integration as 
among the agencies themselves and between the agencies and the 
United Nations.” 

Despite these criticisms, it should be recognized that the specialized 
agencies were intentionally given a considerable degree of autonomy. 
The existence of that status has enabled many of them to carry on 
operations in spite of the cold war stalemate which has hampered 
United Nations operations in some fields. It should also be recog- 
nized that the United Nations as an organization, and the United 
Nations acting through its individual members, has within it the 
means of remedying many of the shortcomings that have developed 
in recent years with respect to coordination of activities and the 
planning of specialized agency budgets. 

Two opposing tendencies are at work with respect to the relations 
of the United Nations organization and the specialized agencies. 
One leads in the direction of greater centralization of programing 
administrative, and budgetary responsibilities. The other seeks to 
maintain the independence of the agencies in all essential respects. 
Although efforts have been made to develop effective coordination, 
results so far have Jeft much to be desired. 

Suggestions have been advanced for important changes in United 
Nations-specialized agencies coordinating machinery, either with or 
without charter amendment. At the same time it has been pointed 
out that more adequate coordination could in all probability be 
achieved if members of the United Nations, which form a majority 
in all specialized agencies, followed consistent policies to advance 
this end. 

Exploration of the possibilities of establishing a consolidated 
budget for the United Nations and the specialized agencies leads to 
the conclusion held more or less genera!ly that control of the budget 
would mean in large measure control of policies and programing—in 
effect, a centralized authority with all its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Advocates of a decentralized system can be expected to resist 
any moves to strengthen United Nations’ power over agency budgets, 
by amendment of the charter or the constitutions of the specialized 
agencies, or by changes in the U. N.-specialized agencies agreements. 
Similarly, proposals that the United Nations be empowered to 
enforce criteria leading to the coordination of programs would meet 
with opposition from the same sources. 

In general, the United Nations and the agencies have taken some 
steps to develop cooperation through interagency consultations and 
agreements rather than seeking improvement through organizational 
changes. It is evident that much more still can be done in this direc- 
tion within the existing framework. In fact, solution of many of the 
problems of coordination of the specialized agencies with the United 
Nations may be primarily dependent on the insistence of the partici- 
pating nations that their representatives in the various specialized 
agencies and in the United Nations support coordinated national 
policies, rather than on the more drastic remedy of charter revision. 


2 U.S. Senate Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments,'Subcommittee on Relations 
With International Organizations (cited in note 18). 
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